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The teacher preparation program in secondary reading 
described in this paper identifies several coaponents for which 
teachers in training lay be held accountable. The coaponents 
identified include: (1) the selection of material of appropriate 
interest, reading level, and instructional need In keeping with 
l^ffo» Prototypes; (2) knowing the scope and sequence of word attack 
skills In relationship to individual pupil needs; <3) providing goal 
directed instruction stated in behavioral teriis; (4) utilizing a 
d|agnostlc approach In Identifying the reading needs of pupils ; and 
($) self-evaluation of the level of success attained In teris of 
learning goals and the lesson structures, or vehicles, through which 
these goals were to be achieved. Also discussed are the rol& of the 
college reading Instructor when fostering accountability In his 
students, prototyplc lessons, and pronotlng accountability In 
perforaance based teacher education. (Author/HR) 
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The eimphasla on^^^ccountabillty in education la beglrming 
to foous more ahaitply on teacher preparation programs in reading* 
Teacher training Inatitutlona have been orltiolzed for Ir^ade-^ 
quateXy preparing teaohere to teaoh reading » in additionf "they 
fail to provide modelB of teaching whloh demonstrate individual*^ 
ized instruotion. " (3) The program deaoriptlon that £ollowa is 
an atteiT^t to respond to this oriticiam and centera upon t 
(1) the inatruotional reading tasks for which the teacher in 
training can be held accountabler and (2) the role of the college 
reading ina tractor in fostering the accountability of the teacher 
in training. 

A tutorial reading program was devised at the University p% 
K|.^<3ipi^$in-^latteville for pre^tetvice secondary teachers in the 
Istii semes till 6|,i^^^ teachers were assigned as 
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students enrolled in language arts olasses. The seventh grade 
students were selected for the program by tue language arts teacher r 
guidance counselor, and district reading consultant on the basis 
of average or above intelligence # regular class attendance, and 
reading deficiencies* The tutoring was conducted on a one to one 
basis at the junior high school during one of the student* s reg- 
ularly scheduled language arts periods aifdXaB continued weekly 
tliroughout the semester* 

Instructional Program 
IdentiUyincj Learning Goals * The initial class sessions wer« 
devoted to the establishrient of reading goals. Inforrr»ation con- 
coming deficits in canprehensionr vocabulary, and word identi- 
fication skills were obtained through an analysis ol specific 
subt OS ts in the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (1) which ii ad been ad- 
iiiniaterod in September of 1972. Further assessments of selected 
word identification skills were obtained utilizing tlie Wisconsin 
Tests of l<eading Skill Dovelopmant: Word Attack Levels C and D, (2) 
The college instructor Introduced the fonaat for each subtest and 
bogan tho testing, Uach teacher completed the subtest with a 
student on a one to one basis* The administrativo procedure was 
the same for each successive subtest* Upon completion of the test- 
ing, which entailed two tutoring periods, a seminar period was 
scheduled to check test tesulta. Those subtests, identified by 
tlie tutor, which fell below mastery level (80% accuracy) were ^ 
arranged in a descending order of priority from highest to lowest* 
Ah'i^^^^ analysis was tlion conducted to ascortaln the specific com- 
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poneritii of each subtest which were nvoat problematic* 

After specific reading goals had been ostablishodr an in-- 
formal reading inventory^ which had been demonstrated by the 
college instructor, was adndnistered by the teacher to each stu- 
dent to note functional reading levels. The identified instruc- 
tional reading levels for the group ranged from third through 
fifth grade,! interest inventory was then administered which « 
indicated a broad spectrum of reading tastes which would influence 
tiui selection of reading raaterial for each tutoree. 

Impictierttincj Coals . During the initial .instructional periods/ 
tliq names of aai!)t>lo lesson natorials wore providotl for tutors to 
U30 in toaching rioeded skills. The fori:uit of thefl« specific 
materials provide<i guidelines tor tJie selection of additional 
uat^arlals whicJi would be used to overcoft'^^ deficits to be 

troatod in* future lessons* oubsoquont semi ncir pe)-iod9 were de- 
votee; to developing background in word attack skills, and the 
iu«ntlf Icatlon of lesson materials and their appropriateness for 
given instructional tasks. 

Adndnistration . The district reading consultant was an 
integral part of the collecie tutorial program particularly since 
aho. would need to support aiid continue skill development during 
tlid non- tutorial periods, llor shared involvement with the college 
ijf)8tructor centered upon t 

1. Reading lesson plans to note appropriate materlali And 
teacliing procedures * 
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3, Providing communication through which the engXish 

teachera and pre^service teachers could exchange' in fbr** 
mation and obsemtioni* 
The demonstration iessone were provided by the college in- 
structor during one o£ two seminar periods each week. Other 
topics such as test analysis, the informal reading inventory, 11 
skill clusters, instrucUonal priorities, factors which contribute 
to reading disability, ajid lesson plans were also disousaod and, 
wa«n appropriate, demonstrated wltli students. The content of the 
seminar detomdned whether it would be conducted on the college 1^1 
cai.^pus or at the junior high school. ^ :| 

Lesson plans covering one hour of instruction wore submitv^ed ''S 
by tutors for college instructor and/or reading consultant ap- i| 
proval two days prior to their implementation. The plims em- ■ 
phaai zed aspects of vocabulary, phonics <md/or 8truotui*ftl analysis, 
and comprehension. A culminating activity, which included samplings 
of eacu of the lesson components, was used as a criterion measure 
at til© end of each lesson. The activity was stated in behavioral 
tortw and Indicated ai^ expected level of performance, e.g. 70% accuracy. 
Through tixis measure the teacher could evaluate the degree of 
success attained by the student in applying his aswly acquired 
skills. 

because each lesson component was goi|l directed^ inclu(|ing 
an (indioit^^^^ mastery, the effedtiveifess of the iHsttuc- 
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odgo of teaching xesults preoipitated nK>re raeanlngful quottions 
Cor the supetvl8or oonc«rnln9 le8aon tequenc(!»« materials « eto* 

Knowledge of the teacher's Instructional effeotlvenauai 
however^ did not have to wait upon a conference with the super- 
vlaor. With behavioral criteria # a teacher may evaluate hla or 
her own effectiveness. Consequently! decisions for change^ when 
needisd! were self tootlvated and more qulcMy effected. 

Evaluation of the supervised! or ^onsuper vised* lesson In- 
cluded a dose look at the lesson's culminating activity. The 
toaoher had an opportunity to take a "ahow me" attitude with the 
studonto Specific skills and abllltloB had boon prosonted during 
the Initial part of each lesson. It was in the culminating 
activity tiiat the teacher and/or supervisor noted the application 
of the Instruction presented earlier. Through this activity » 
which was also stated in behavioral terms! the teacher determined 
whether the student could effectively use the skills ^ concepts/ 
oto,! tiiat )iad been presented to him. As a reault, decisions 
wore made to review^ reteachi or move on to new concepts and/or 

£ikillS. 

The WJ^sconsln Tests of Reading Skill Development* Word 
Attack ware administered as a group asifcssman^ at Iht . . 

seii«stet to identify skill noedn for future instruction. Pile 
post test comparisons were ni|ide by each teacher to app^ai#« ti»1|^^^. ■ ; 
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Suttmaty 

Tha taacher preparation progratn in secondary reading des- 
cribed in thtii presentation identified several components for 
which teachers in training may be held accountable. They are 
as follows I 

1. The selection of material of appropriate interest, 
reading level I and instructional need in keeping with 
lesson prototypes. 

2. Knowing the scope and sequence of word attack skills 
in relationship to Individual pupil needs. 

3. Providing goal directed instruction stated in be- 
havioral terns. 

4. The ability to utilize a diagnostic approach in identi- 
fying the reading needs of pupils. 

5. Self"«valuation of th^ level of succosa attained in 
terms of learning goals and tha lesson structures, or 
vehicles, through which these goals were to be achieved. 

Tiie role of the college n^ading instructor changes con- 
sidorably when fostering the accountability of his students. His 
efforts tend to focus upon prototypes, or sample lesson's. These 
prototypic lessons may be demonstrations involving students which 
teach to specific skill needs f the administration of an informal 
reading inventory, or A presentation of sample materials from which 
lessqfil way be seleotid tov a given skilt 6ir?<s<>4cept« Conse^u#il/i 
in Wdlir to prontote accountability in performance based teacheV 
^tiii^ji%dV^^rograr^ the college instructor must lilSo%a a^ie'^ 
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